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POETRY. 


FROM THE BALTIMORE PATRIOT. 


TTEN woman’s lovliest charm is flown, 
A prey to man’s degrading guile; 
Tis like the flower whose scent is gone, | 
And nought but bloom remains the while. | 
The cold calm grace upon the dead, 
Fre withered wild by dark decay, 
is like the charm round beauty spread, 
When virtue’s beams hath died away, 
The joy of smiles no more remains, 
The eye’s bright charm is overcast; 
And cheeks’ soft hue, and lips sweet strains, 
Awake but pity’s sad regret. 
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COUMMUNICATIONS. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 





THE CORRESPONDENT. No. 13. 

We believe that the doctrine of Election is a} 
scripture doctrine. ‘he history of Abraham, ' 
Isaac and Jacob, furnishes evidence of its trath.—}| 
‘The children of Israel were elected, in preference | 
to other nations, for the enjoyment ot special priv-, 
leres. Of Esau and Jacob, even before their: 
birth, “ neither having done any good or evil, that, 
the parpose of God, according to election might! 
stand, not of works, but of him that calleth, it was, 
said the elder shall serve the younger: us it is! 
written, Jacob have l-leved, but Esau have | hat-| 
ed.’ It is not true that Esau served Jacob, or 
that God literally hated him. But it is true that 
the potiterity of Jacob had far the superiority 
over the posterity of Esau; and herein we per- 
ceive what is intended by the * purpose of elec- 
tion.’ It has no reference to the character or fu- 
ture condit:on of the individeals themselves. The 
scripture doctrine of election relates to distinctions 
and privileges connected with the present state.— 
St. Paul’s predestination relates to the calling of 
the gentiles to a participation of the benefits of 
christianity. Unconditional election and reproba- 
tion to future happiness and misery is not a scrip- 
ture doctrine. ‘ The righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shail be upon him.” “He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous; and he that doeth 
righteousness is born of God.” The sinner and 
prodi zal, who becomes and continuesa sincere and 
humble christian, will be joyfully received to his 
Father’s house, while the righteous man and 
christian, who makes shipwreck of faith and holi- 
ness, who becomes and continues the habitual ser- 
vant of sin, will be finally rejected. 

We quote with peculiar Sensations, a passage 
from the intrepid ’mmons, on the doctrine of rep- 
robation. Dr. Emmons, be it remembered, is in 
the first rank of our orthodox divines.  ] sive his 
precise words. “Ifit be a matter of importance, 
that sinners should be made acquainted with the 
character of God and with their own character: 
then it isa matter of equal importance, that the 
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doctrine of reprobation should be clearly and fully 





exhibited. ‘Chis doctrine cannot be preached too 
plainly. It ought to be represented as God’s eter- 
nal and effectual purpose to destroy the non-elect. 
God could not reprobate any from eternity, with 
out intending to carry his eternal purpose into ex- 
ecution. He brought him [Pharaoh] into being ; 
formed him a rational and accountable creature ; 
tried him with mercies and jucements; hardened 
his heart under both; caused him to fill up the 


, measure of his iniquity ; and finally cat him off by 
‘an act of his justice. 
'be.n understood by reprobation, as the ceunter- 
‘part to the doctrine of election. 
‘ture and extent of the doctrine of reprobation ; 


This is*all that has ever 
Such is the na- 


which displays the feelings of God’s heart towards 
that portion ef mankind, who will be finally lost. 


| And these feelings are his true glory, which he 


means should be fully displayed, ‘To use his own 
expression, God is not ashamed of the doctrine of 
reprobation. He means to have it known that he 
raised up one and another of our fallen race for 
final destruction, that his name may be declared 
throughout all the earth. And shall his servants, 
who are set apart to delineate his character, and 
explain his word, be ashamed to teach a doctrine, 
which is designed to give the most bright and af- 
fecting display cf his glory? It isabsolutely neces- 
sary to approve of the doctrine of reprobation, in 
order to be saved. None can be admitted into 
heaven, who are not prepared to join in the em 
ployments ef the heavenly world, And we know 
that one part of the business of the blessed is to 
celebrate the doctrine ef reprebation.” 

J intended this passage, my friend, as a proof, 
and need we a better proof, of the unscriptural 
and irrational character of the doctrine of election 
and reprobation to future happiness and misery, 
than the passage from this very remarkable di- 
vine? he Doctor very consistently draws the in- 
ferences which justly follow from the principles 
which our orthedox brethren advance. We ad- 
mire his consistency, though many of his princi- 
p:es and inferences are in direct hostility te the 
Bible and common sense. 

Our religious opinions and principles should be 
reduced to the standard of scripture, and not the 
scriptures te our opinions. We sheuld adopt no 
established creed, by whatever authority it may 
be sanctioned, without weighing every article of 
it in the balance of the gospel. We should never 
consider our creed so complete, as to be inaccessi- 
ble to additional light and knowledge. We should 
dare to study the scriptures, and to think for our- 
selves. It is our duty never to relinquish to any 
individual or class of men, our right of private 
judgment, and to give to every man the right which 
we claim. Union of sentiment is not essential to 
union of affection. Discussion and controversy, 
with good temper, and properly directed, ofien 
aid religious improvement, by the detection of 





error and the development and support of truth. | 
Perfect unanimity is a state too monotonous and | 
tame for man. Such a state is not desirable, and | 
were it desirable, it cannot be attained. Christians | 
ever have differed, and they must differ. 


The , 
| 
great object to be attained is, that they agree and 


a eee 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. : 
= 

Mr. Evrron—In your 43d number you express 
a hope that “ X. Z.”? will give to the pieces that 
have appeared in answer to the one written by 
bim, published in your number 41. “ X. Z.” has 
never seen these pieees, and never expects to.— 
lf the following is worthy of notice, it is at your 
service. 3 : ™ 

Long speeches, pompous harangues, and plausi- 
ole theories, painted in the glowing language of 
yenevolence, tend rather to-dazzle and bewilder 
the mind in the dark mazes of imagination then 
io lead to truth. A few plain, practical observa- 
tions are of more value than volumes of fine spun 
theories, founded on hypothesis, which our finite 
capacities cannot fathom. 

Man is a moral agent. The present is a state 
of probation for a future state of retribution. Hap- 
piness is the consequence of right action; misery 
is the consequence of wrong action, or a transgres- 
sion of the law of God. Be not deceived, God 
isnot mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” An impeccable probationer 
is an absurdity. A probationer who can by nature 
do nothing but sin, isan absurdity. It is the scrip- 
tures that shew us the nature and consequences of 
moral good and moral evil; or if you please to-say, 
virtue and vice. It is true, God has written his 
law on the fleshly tables of our hearts, by enduing 
us with reason, a moral judge, and conscience.— 
3¥ our reason we Coy pare ideas, and form them 
inte-prepoetiens "Phe ineral jatge dtecitice the 
truth or falsity of the propositions, and conscience 
testifies when we act agreeably to the truth, or 
contrary to it. When we act contrary to the 
truth, we transgress the law of God, and become 
guilty in his sight. ‘Fo say that God is god, and 
therefore must and will forgive the transgressor, 
is begging the question, and sacrificing the purity, 
holiness and justice of Ged to his goodness. Good- 
ness requires that a transgression of its laws should 
be punished, otherwise it would degenerate into 
weakness. All the perfections of.God are in per- 
fect harmeny; it is presumption, not to say little 
short of blasphemy, for a mas to say thatGod must 
and will exalt his goodness at the expense of his 
purity, holiness and justice. 

All that law can do, is to acquit the innocent and 
condemn the guilty. Pardon is an act of grace, 
dependant on the good-will of the Supreme Gov- 
ernor. ‘lhe scriptures assure us that at the fall of 
man, God appointed his only begotten Son to be- 
come the Mediator and executor of the New Cov- 
enant, a Covenant of grace and mercy; thatin the 
fulness of time Jesus Christ appeared in the world, 
After teaching the way of salvation in truth, he 
shed his “precious blood” on the cross, for the re- 
mission of sins; and that God can be jast and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus. «The Scrip- 
tures assure us of the resurrection from the dead, 
and that God hath appointed a day in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness.by Jesus 
Christ, whom he hath ordained, in that he raised 
him from the dead; God will judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ, according to the Gospel 


learn to differ without deing violence to the laws; Saith Jesus Christ, ‘ For the Son of man shall 


of kindness and christian charity. K. 
=—_ 








Pleasures, unless whilly innocent, never continue so 


long as the sting they leave behind (hem, 


‘come in the glory of his Father with his angels, 
land then he shall reward every man according to 


his works. Beholdl come quickly and my reward 











is with me, to give every man according as his 


works shall be.’ 


Let every man read the 25th of 


Matthew, in addition to the above, and say when 


he’s done. that the soul of every man at death en- 
ters into that rest which remaius to the people of 
God This would ateonce destroy the distinction 
between the righteous and the wicked, and indeed 


of retribution: Retribution is to render to every 
mnan according to his works. If the future is not 
a state of retribution, in which every one shall be 
treated according to their true moral characters, 
why the distinction between the sheep and the 
goats; why the sentence passed so different—* The 
goats shall go away into everlasting punishment; 
but the righteous into life eternal?” Saith Jesus 


Christ, ** Marvel not at them, for the hour is com-| 


ing, in the which all that are in the graves shall 


hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that. 


have done good, unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” 

So long as these plain passages of scripture re- 
main true, so long must we believe that the pres- 
ent is a state of probation, and the future a state 
of retribution, where the righteous will be reward- 
ed, and the wicked punished, according to their 
works. If we believe the scriptures, or indeed 
the moral perfections and government of God, we 
must believe that he will be as faithful in execut- 
ing his threatenings against the impenitently wick- 
ed, as he will be in falfilling his promises. ‘The 
question, whether the punishment of the wicked 
will be eternal, | leave to the disputers of this 
world. 1 infinitely prefer the two propositions 
published.in No. 41, to all the learned disquisitions 
1 have eVer seen, or expect to see. ‘he truly 
pious and virtuous mind can never be miserable, 
place it where you will; it has the seeds of hap- 
piness in itself; so, on the other hand, the vicious 
disposition, while it remains, eannot be happy ; it 
has the seeds of misery in iiself. It ic, therefore, 
of infinite impertance, that we cultivate that pious, 
virtuous and benevolent disposition, which shali 
qualify us to enter into the joy of our Lord. 

X. Z. 








Christian Philanthropist. 
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We regret that we are under the necessity of 
troubling our distant readers with the following 
article, but we are sometimes obliged to chastise 
insolence and teach clowns civility. 

We need not inform the public that Mr. Mel- 
cher, in his late explanation, carries his assurance 
beyond the limits of decency, and steps hard upon 
the boundaries of eflrontery and impudence. — In- 
solence, whether in words, or deportment, is ac- 
custumed to speak for itself, and needs no inter- 
preter. Jlis introduction to the reading commu- 
nity would have been more becoming, perhaps, 
had he paid some regard to his manners, and been 


Jess ambitious of displaying his wit, which, it must | 


be coniessed, is shallow and vulgar in the extreme. 
In a language, borrowed, alas! from the retailers 
of village scundai—from the very offscourings of 
humanity, he comes to propitiate attention and re- 
spect of his readers, for the first time, aud makes 
bis debut betore the tribanal of enlightened public 
opinion, thrusting about bim, in @matner some- 
what contemptuous, the weapons of low-bred arti- 
fice and insult! We think he avows his intention 
of consecrating a part of his new publication to Lit- 
erature and the Muses. A blunder at the begin- 
ing, though quite egregious in itself, may be over- 
looked forthe sake of what we expect hereatfier. 
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‘His future literature and talents may be expected 


to atone for his present impudence. Those capri- 
cious goddesses who preside over Letters and Po- 
etry take pleasure in teazing us poor mortals, and 
cause us, at times, to stumble and fall, only that 
they may have the honor of picking us up, and 
of showing how needful! they are tous. This may 
be the case in the present instance. ‘Time may 
develop great things, and the Genius of the New- 
England Gazette burst slowly and magnificently 
from the womb of the future, like Minerva from 
the head of Jupiter, and unravel its mysteries to 
the admiration of the neighbourhood and the world. 
The statements with regard to the Christian 
Philanthropist are rather indistinct. Something is 
said about ceremony, and an attack is made upon_ 
the private character of some individual, whom 
he chooses to call our friend! Ceremony, at the 
present day, is not what it was formerly. In the 
transactions of business, fidelity now supplies the 
place of parade, and ceremony is sacrificed to dis- | 
patch. The change of customs has produced a 
fall in the price of buckram—fewer bows are made 
than before; considerable time is gained for action, 
and there is a great deal more freedom in the in- | 
tercourse of men with each other. What sort of 
ceremony the gentleman wants of us, we do not 
know. Jt must be neither ancient nor modern | 
ceremony, but a ceremony peculiar to himself. | 
As the establishment of another paper in this, 
place, and, above all, a literary paper, is a matter | 
of no little importance to the citizens, we shall 
take the liberty to discuss the subject at this time, | 
and consider what advantages are likely to accrue | 
from it to the community of letters in this region. 
Upon examining the first number of the New- | 
inegland Gazette, we find a deal said in it about | 
the freedom of the Press. ‘The Press to be sure, | 
is very free. Whatconld the new Editor do if it, 
were notso? He would, at least, have no channel 
through which to convey his ignorance and low- 
lived ribaldry to an insulted public. ‘he press is 
free! Butare not people tired of hearing about it? 
The freedom of the press, ever siuce it was free, 
ias been the iramortal boast of every printer's ap-, 
prentice, of hopefal genius, who has chosen to step 
from the humble o‘ice of a compositor and distrib- 
utor of letter-types into the more diguified capacity 
of a weekly Editor. But after the printer bas. 
vaunted much and Joudly about the treedom of 
the Press—the dignity of public opinion—about 
literature—philosophy—statistics—topography— 
the multiplication of Newspapers, and the propri-. 
ety, in this age of inquiry of adding one to their. 
number, the freedom of the Press seems to 
lose the greater part of its dignity, and gradually | 
sinks down into a very indifferent subject.—Public 
opinion continues to be its own guide—literature | 
prosecutes its improvements in retirement along | 
with. philosophy, and neither the boundaries of 
states or of uations are any way affected by the 
setter of types in his new capacity. The press 
still remains energetic and free—free to publish 
and republish what has been published vefore by 
every press in every petty village, and every large 
town between the Potomac and the Sheepscot. It 
continues to be tree—emphatically free—tfree to 
boast of its freedom—free to disseminate Feolscap 
and Royalty—free to distribute printer’s ink—free 
to propagate its own species ad infinitum, till the | 
whole earth shali groan under the weight of free | 
presses, and every ignorant booky shall learn to! 
spout politics, and copy philosophy from one free | 
press to another—till every hovel shall be turned! 
into a printer’s office, and every plough-boy be| 
converted into a printer’s devil. 
We have selected some sentences from his 
work as exquisitely beautiful, which, in fact, may 
serve as 4 specimen of the whole. In euphony of| 


{ 





‘develops.’ 


~which have consisted chiefly in dreams. 


language, perspicuity of thought, grace of exypires 
sion, and force of meaning, they have never been 
surpassed by the scintillations and sallies Sf our 
modern literati, and may be set down as the actual 
phenomena of genius. He informs the public 
“Weare no sectarians, born to no master, of no 


‘sect are we; and we hold the freedom of the Press 


too high to shackle it with such dogmas.” 


We cannot refrain from observing that this 
sentence, taken in its connexion, is too profound 
for comprehension. ‘To what dogmas does the 
gentleman refer? He has spoken of “a sect,” a 
‘religious sect” and ‘“sectarians.” Under which 
of these heads does he place the dogmas? And 
what sort of a dogma is a sect ?’—Speaking of the 
liberty of the Press, he observes, 

*Deprive us of this greatest of privileges and we 
are in the situation of a ship at sea without a rudder; 
but with (hem we may be compared to some solitary 
island: against which the winds and waves may beat 
but allogether ineffectually.” 

With them liberty of the Press! Whether this- 
be a rudder, a solitary island, or a new idea, is 
rather doubtful. It is said that not more than two 


‘or three new ideas are produced in a century— 


perhaps this is one of them—if so, what a rare 
avis! But upon the whole, if it is a rudder, which 
is quite as likely, itneeds some hewing, we think, 
to reduce it to a proper shape. It will not steer 
well, especially if he isin pursuit of whales. 

* The age we live in, he observes, is that of 
improvement.” Said John to James, ‘Every 
generation grows wiser than the last.” ‘Ah! 
said James, sare you then wiser than your fa- 
ther?’ *To be sure,’ replied the philosopher. 
‘And was your father,’ pursued the querist, ‘wiser 
than your grandfather? ‘Certainly,’ said the oth- 
er. ‘What acontemptible dunce, then, rejoined 
James, ‘must your grandfather have been.” Agree. 
ably to this theory, if the New-England Gazette is 


!more wisely planned than the Christian Phitanthro- 
‘pist, how extremely insignijicant must the New- 


Bedford Mercury be? He goes on to assure us 
‘that every object, moveable or immoveable that 
meets our view, serveé as proofs of this assertion.’ 


If asteeple then, serves as proofs o. tLis assertion, 


what purpose will a flock of birds serve? Or if a 


rock serves as proofs of it, what purpose wiiFlime 


and stones, thrown inte a heap, serve ? 

He tells us of ‘the mysteries which the press 
We shall be all eyes and ears hereaf- 
ter, standing on the lookout for miracles. We 
hope they will be of a different order from those 
we have been accustomed to witness in this region, 
We ex- 
pect that he will unravel the mysteries of Pagan- 
ism, or, perhaps the ceremonies of Free-*lason- 
ry, for the benefit of the curious. He assures us 
that his exertions by night and by day, shall ac- 
complish his grand object. 

There is one consideration of some importance 
to the literary world, which we cannot omit notic- 
ing.—He observes, for our comfort, probably, 

* We have the promise and assnrance of aid from 
several gentlemen in this place and its vicinity, whose 
lastes and abilities we trust will enable them in their 
leisure hours, to afford us some interesting topics of 
amusement for our readers.” 

It may be very well for gentlemen of tastes to 


‘furnish ¢opics of arnusement, but who, alas! is to 


write upon them? If the Editor, we advise him te 
choose his own topics, for we believe that he will 
write with more facility when he selects subjects 
adapted to his own taste, than when he writes from 
the dictation ofothers. We confessthere 1s very 
little consolation in the assurance which those gen- 
tlemen have afforded him. 

One word with regard to the very classical state- 
ment respecting the Christian Philanthropist, om 
the third page of his paper. He says that— 





«“ Learning that it was the decided intention of the 
editor todevote his paper to the support of his sectarian 
princtples, anda great part of it to hig religious specu. 
lations, a9 we have since learnt has heretofore, been the 
general character of thal paper, we purposed, imme 
diately, the publication of the New-"ngland Gazette !! 

We shall pardon his ignorance in not knowing 
that Congregationalists are no sectarians, for the 
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falsely with natural inferiority !—Barbarous injus-' first pYace, the native sensibilities of the heart, 
tice! And the more so, since man hath no induce- which, in youth, are so strong in both sexes, are 
ment to be inequitable toward woman. How isit, rarely stifled or checked in women as ihey are 
that the latter doth not oftener overlook the opin-' in men, but are suffered to intrench themselves 
ions of the world and shun the contracting of all strongly—gentieness and amiableness being deem- 
friendship with her injurer! But, that | may not'ed high virtues in the fair sex. . With men it is 
become extravagant by the contemplation of this: different.—Employed in the bustle and business 
subject, let me, for a moment, examine the pic-| of the world, they insensibly throw aside the sym- 


sake of this elegant passage : 

‘Sectarian princeples and religious speculations. we 
have since learnt, has heretofore been a character.” 

This sentence is so remarkable, especially in a 
hterary publication, that we have selected it as a 
curiosity, and as presenting an original combina- 
tion of words, in the English language. His igno- 
rance of the character of our paper, we assure 
the public, is altogether imaginary, as he has been 
acquainted with itshistory from its very commence- 
ment. 

His attack upon private character is really too 
contemptible for our notice. Instead of making 
facts speak their own language, because they 
would develop too fully bis own meanness, he 
takes up the resort of all afflicted slanderers, and 
as he cannot offer evidence or prove events, he 
compromises with his task by a low attempt to 
blacken character. 


ture from a different point of view. And here || 
discover, to the honor of the male sex and of hu- 
man nature, that brave men rarely treat women 
unkindly. It is only such as are lost to magnanimi- 
ty and to virtue, who exercise their brutality upon 
the feeble and the timid. The modern Charle- 
magne—the Emperor Napoleon, was wont to say, 
that “ta man’s character may be discovered by his 
treatment of his wife :"’—and such an opinion from 
such a man is not to be slighted. 

Nor is this injustice confined to personal un- 
kindness and cruelty ; men are often heard to stig- 
matize women as deficient in intellectual power ; 
challenging them to invidious comparison with a 
Pythagoras and a Newton. And this too, ina 
state of things, where, take the world at large, 
half the women are slaves, as in China, and of the 
other half, not one sixth portion are instructed in 
the commonest rudiments of education !—-But 
passing by such palpable unfairness, the defence 
of the fair sex doth not require an exhibition of in- 
tellectual glory, on their part, theugh such they 
can display, if needed. All that woman demands 
is, that she be respected, and that she be loved by 
virtuous men, and that a proper consideration be 





—— 


Ve learn that measures are adopting to effect the 
dissolution of the pastoral relation of Rev. Jonaruan 
Wauiraker to the first Congregational Church and So 
ciety in this town—that Mr. Whitaker has proposed 
to ask a dismission, by the advice of a mutual Ecclesi- 
astical Council, and to refer to the Ceuncil or to arbi 





shewn toward her, by the great and good; that 
civilized man should continue to shew kindness to 
her, in her humility, and that he should never 
cease to cherish the strongest impulse of his na- 
ture—a reverence for gentleness and virtue, beau- 
ty and affection ; that however abstracted he may 
be, by calculations upon the laws of nature and 
of society —however absorbed may be his thoughts 
by the active business of life, or the great con- 
cerns of legislation, that still the bowers of his 
imagination should be sacred to sensibility and 
consecrated to alfection!—-And morever, that 
howmuchsoever he may think of those great 
properties, which go to make up the mind of 
/man, he should not think meanly of those qualities, 
which are admired in woman—that gentleness 
and brilliancy, modesty and affection ; in a word, 

* Those graceful acts, 

** Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
* From all ber words and actions,” 

should form in his mind an ideal inseparable from 
his happiness. As it respects the natural intel- 
lectual endowments of the Human Race, it strikes 
me as unphilosophical to suppose, for a moment, 
any difference in the sexes. For questionable as 
it may appear to some of my readers, such a sup- 
position is contrary to experience, as well as un- 
warranted by the laws of nature. How common 


trators to determine the conditions on which be shal! 
relinquish an annuity, which is established on him for 
life, but which is deemed incompetent to his support. 
The friendly feelings which exist between the Pastor 
and people, lead us to think that this affair will be 
brought to a speedy and amicable adjustment. 








COMMUNICATION. 





FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


No. 2. WOMEN. 
“For there’s a softness in the femaie mind, 
* Which in a man’s we canoot hope to find.” 
Tue Cuoicr. 





lam but a passing observer of the actions of 
men, having never enlisted my feelings with the 
ereat concerns of life-—Howmuchsover blame may 
be attached to this, there is one privilege | claim 
by it, which is, that my readers should consider me 
as at least dispassionate and disinterested. ‘T'o 
cut short the formality of a studied introduction, 
lam one of those, who have the good or the bad 
fortune to lead what is emphatically termed a life 
of “single blessedness,” and would that many oth- 
ers might know how to appreciate the felicity of 
that state, equally well with myself. How much 
bitteraess of anguish and disappointment, how 
many heart-rending sorrows, how many tearful 
crosses would they not thereby escape !—Still] it is to meet with sisters highly gifted with intel- 
1am ready to confess, that the advantages of this} lect, while their own brothers are hardly remov- 
state are principally on the side of the stronger) ed from ediotism; and more, | call biography to 
sex,—with the latter, it is mostly discretionary :—] witness, that there hath hardly appeared a distin- 
with woman it is not always so.—And I must be} guished genius amongst men without a Cornelia 
permitted to add, that whatever may be the ease! for his mother! 
with man, the earliest and the highest hopes of| But it has been asserted of woman, that, in all 
woman tend toward a happy wedlock! All her| countries they are more devoted to religion than 
thoughts must needs turn upon this from the first! men, and strange indeed to relate, this has been 














dawn of womanhood; and it is the disappointment urged as %n argumentagainst thesex’sendowments. 
of these anticipations, which so often directs ber’ And what in reality doth this disposition prove ‘ 
to religious meditation. | Certainly no Jess than that their hearts are pecu- 

How anjust issociety |: how obdurate is man !—| liarlv inclined to the practice of virtue and to pi- 
The one has the effrontery to cast reproach upon! ous ‘meditations. The idea of weakness, which 
celibacy, and the other, not content with subject-} many would attach to it, is not a moment to be ad- 
ing his sister to a state of semi-bondage—descend-! mitted. In truth, there are many natural reasons 


eth from the vantage-ground of superior power! why women should possess this character, and 





In the 


and superior intellectual culture, to reproach her | reasons, which do not operate with men. 





pathies with which they enter it, as though Na- 
ture’s best gifts were troublesome incumbe rances. 
They may occasionally feel, and feel deeply; yet 
they learn to exercise their sympathetic impulses 
with discrimination. But it is this very calculat- 
ing spirit, which renders the heart cold and phieg- 
matic, and consequently less susceptible of relig- 
ious enthusiasm. On the other hand, the heart of 
woman, (without the use of too bold an hyperbolec,) 
is more as it was, when it came forth from the 
hand of its Maker—pliant—tender —humane.— 
In the next place, the usages of society have 
placed woman in a dependant siiuation. This 
certainly is the case—take the world at large, and 
{ doubt that it is otherwise even in the most polished 
communities. Not merely the great concerns of 
legislation are withheld from her, but even the 
domestic hearth is made subservient to a lord! 
as though one sex were made for exclusive com- 
mand, and the other for entire obedience. And 
then we are told, by an admirable fiction, that 
though she ostensibly resign her liberty, yet vir- 
tually she reigns—forsooth in her husband’s affec- 
tions! For the purposes of argument, be it so. 
But how precarious is the chance of this fictitious 
domivatiou ever taking place! Situated as they 
are too, how often are women induced to unite 
their fortunes to those of men, whom they know 
to be unworthy of them! The wide range for 
choice, which is granted unto the. latter, is so 
much circumscribed by the usages of society, so 
far as it regards women, that it is dangerous for 
them to be fastidious. ‘Thus it is, that subject to 
control and restraint on the one hand, and aban- 
doned to a life of solitude on the other, what can 
be more natural than that she should turn to 
Religion for support? Possessing the requisite 
sensibilities, both by nature and by accident, it is 
a matier to be expected, that she should look to 
the hopes of futurity for consolation ; especially if 
she be educated in the christian faith; since it is 
this religion, which above all others, hath taken 
compassion on her situation, and hath meliorated 
her condition. . 

These reasonings aré addressed to the reasona- 
ble and the candid. With the pragmatical disput- 
ant, they will be of no avail ; and by the worn out 
libertine, they will be deemed absurd.—'Phe world 
generally judge of human nature according to the 
society with which they have been most conver- 
sant.—The Courtier laughs at the ide of truth, 
and will fain persuade himself, that ingenuousness 
doth not exist.—The simple Cottager, on the oth- 
er hand, is incredulous when he reads the dire his- 
tory of intrigue and the plots of the assassin. Se 
too, the man, who has consumed his youth in prodi- 
gality and hast squandered fortanes in illicit pleas- 
ures, is prone to denounce all women.as designing, 
and all religion as the invention of priestcraft. 
But these are interested witnesses, upon whose 
testimony we cannotrely. | appeal unto History 
and to the impartial statements of travellers, that 
the feebler sex have been, in all ages, and amongst 
all nations, distinguished by kindness, humanity 
and aflection.—Nor are they wanting in iagnani- 
mity and self devotion, as the pages of ancient 
story will shew. It is in their own peculiar prev- 
ince however, that | would wish to exhibit their 


pre-eminence. The language of the poet, who has 


afforded me my motto, explains my meaning and 
leaves me nothing to add. 
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irs i character of woman set domination, the az2s which we stigmatize with ev- 
ow admirably is the ; ’ ges gt 
forth in the Christian Scriptures!—The piety of ery uncharitable epithet, have with me, a more 
Anna and of Elizabeth, the ingenuousness of Mar- than poetic character. 1 reflected, that the mo- 
tha and Mary, and the exalied virtue of the mother ment of my then contemplations was the same in 
of Jesus!—The thorough undesignedness, with which every Curfew in christendom was ancient- 
which the historians portray these ornaments of ly tolled! It was the moment in which every in- 
our nature, gives a peculiar interest to their nar- dwidual in christendom was wont to make a sol- 
rations, and leaves us satisfied, that they were emn pause, and relaxing from his employments, lift 
35 ~ “ P . ° 

guided by facts alone-—“Now there stood by the up his soulin prayer to Him who made the worlds ! 
cross of Jesus, his mother and his mother’s sister, How selemn had been the change, thought! to my- 


Mary, the wife of Cleophas and Mary Magdalene”! self, both as to the manners and the opinions ot 


—These were the solitary witnesses of the mar- men! But it was eloquent from another considera- 
tyrdom of their Lord! The unadorned recital tion— The pictures above the altar recalled the 
of such traths carries with it a pathes too exqui- subject most affecting toa Christian S$ heart, and 
site for silent contemplation; and how many the presence of the worshippers reminded me ot 
hearts there are, which, while weeping at the sol- the morning of our Lord’s resurrection. I hope 
emn description of the favorite disciple, have had to speak with becoming reverence, nor am I con- 
their estimation of woman kindled into reverence scious that my thoughts have now taken too great 
and admiration! “Adversity,” saith a Roman his- license. It will be recollected, that on that morn- 
torian, “hath no friends ;” but what f have stated ing ‘certain women,’ who had assembled to pay 
argues an exception in favour of the softer sex.— the last offices of affection toward their deceased 
And to their honour be reiterated what has so oft- Lord, were among the first to tind * the stone roll- 
en been quoted, the testimony of Park, who owed ed away from the sepulchre.’ How affectingly 
his life to their humanity when rejected by his doth this fact present itself unto our minds !—It 
own sex, pon the banks of the unexplored Niger; matters not that it was the Messiah for whom they 
and of Ledyard too, who magnanimously declared, mourned ; it is a subject worthy of being record- 
that more than once had he been preserved by the ed by angels—that even the grave could not de- 
compassionate temper of women. “I have always strey their adoration, nor the bars of death their 
remarked “said he, that women in all countries are’ atlection! They followed him to the cross ! The) 
civil and obliging, tender and humane: that they saw, with ineffable anguish, his last sufferings ! 
are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timerous They bewailed him in tears, and the morning sun 
and modest; aad that they do not hesitate like men arose on them at his se pulchre! ‘ Weep not, 
to perform a generous action. Not hanghty,not ar- daughters ot Jerusalem,” said the Saviour, and 
rogant, not supercilious; they are full of courtesy with proprity may we repeat his words of conso- 
and fond of society ; more liable, in general, toerr lation. For lo! 


the old cloek became so enraged that it was on the 
very point of striking. 

“Lazy wire!” exclaimed the dial-plate, holding 
upits hands. “Very good!” replied the pendulum, 
“it is vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, who have 

j always, as every body knows, set yourself up above 
|Me,—it is vastly easy for you, I say, to accuse 
other people of laziness! You, who have had noth- 
ing to do all the days of your life but to siare peo- 
ple in the face, and to amuse yourself with watch- 
ing all that goes on in the kitchen! Think, 1 be- 
seech you, how you would like to be shut up for 
life in this dark closet, and to wag backwards and 
jforw ards year after year, as I do.” “As to that,” 
lage the dial, ‘is there nota windew in your Louse, 
on purpose for you to look through ?” 

“For all that,” resumed the. pendulum, “it is 

very dark here; and although there is a window, 
I dare not stop, even for an instant, to look out at 
it. desides, | am really tired of my wzy of life; 
and if you wish, Vil tell you how I took this dis- 
igust at my employment. I happened this morn- 
ing to be calculating how many times I should have 
| to tick in the course of only the next twenty-four 
hours; perhaps some of you above there can give 
me the exact sua.” 

The mivute-hand, being quick at figures, pres- 
eatly replicd, Eighty-six thousand jour hundred 
bimes)? 

“Exactly so,” replied the pendulum; “well I 
appeal to you all, if the very thought of this was 
not enough to fat.gue oue; and when I began to 
multiply the strokes ef one day by those of months 
and years, really itis no wonder if I felt discour- 











the day cometh, when woman aged at the prospect; so, aftera great deal of rea- 


than men, but in general also more virtuous. Toa shall be placed upon an equality with man! when / soning and hesitation, thinks I to myself, Ul stop.” 


woman, whether civilized or savage, | never ad- the poord st.nctions of this life shall be laid aside, | 
dressed myself in the language of decency and and the sons and daughters of Adam shal! share 
friendship without receiving a decent and triendly one common boon, like the angels ofheaven!—Nor 
answer. With men it hath often been otherwise. yet shall equity be withheld from her in this world. ! 
In wandering over the barren plains of inhospita- The time is ta-t hastening, when * this gospel of | 
ble Denmark, through honest Sweden, and frozen the kingdom” shall be preached throughout the 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland. unprincipled wide worll—When knowledge shall be every 
Russia, and the wide spread regions of the wander- where diffused, and men shall practice injustice no 
ing Tartar, if bungry, dry, coid, wet or sick, the more. ! turned away from the little church with 
women have ever been friendly to me,and uni-| awakened sensibility, and, as [| went down the 
formly so, And to add to this virtue, so worthy, hill, on the way to my lodgings, I felt the whole 
the apellation of benevolence, these actions have argument in favour of woman bursting upon my | 
been performed in so free and so kind a manner,! mind, and methought | could plead her cause at 
that if I was dry, { drank the sweetest draught,' the bar of Obduracy himself. But so subtle are 
and if hungry,! eat the coarsest morsel with a! the suggestions of feeling and of nature, that it is! 
double relish.”— Thus my argument is finished, not impossible to retain them long, and when I read 
as | could wish, but as] was able. The idea of at-! over what I have just now written, | can hardly 
tempting it was suggested by the following cir-|find a trace of those associations, which were 
cumstance: As I was recently walking over in! awakened at the time. C. 
solitude one of our Southern towns, { chanced to seenenesiihiatiiiiesaeme 


pass by a humble church, a little retired from the | Prom the Youth's Magazine,an English Publication. 
street through which I was sauntering. ‘lhe doors ron 


were open, and curiosity led me to the threshold. THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 
I looked in upon the modest temple, and beheld its | . 
altar vacant and its aisles solitary. A rudely exe-| AS old clock that had stood for fifty years in a 
cuted pictare of the Crucifixion was to be seen on farmer . kitchen, without giving its eee ae 
one side, and another of the resurrection, was upon —— of complaint, early one summer’s morning, 
the other. But before [turned me around to re- efore the family was slirring, suddenly stopped. 
tire, I was forcibly struck by the appearance of Upon this, the dial-plate Cif we may credit the 
two or three poor women rising from their deyo- fable) changed countenance with alarm; the hands 
tions, and clad in the habiliments otf grief. It was | made a vain effort to continue their course ; the 
acatholic chapel, and the setting sun reminded me | wheels remained motionless with surprise; the 
that it was the time of evening prayers.-—jweights hung speechless; each member felt dis- 
Hiow eloquently did the spectacle go to my heart! | posed to lay the blame on the others. At length 
‘hese were the daughters of sorrow, and they had |the dial instituted a formal inquiry as tothe cause 
been to petition him who “regarded the low estate of the stagnation, when hands, wheels, weights, 
of his handmaiden” to remove from them the bit- | with one voice, protested their innocence, But 
tervess of their afflictions. Not a man was to be |now a faint tick was heard below from the pendu- 
seenthere. It would have seemed to one ignorant | lum, who thus spoke : 

of the customs inchr.stendem, that women alone| “lI confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
had regard for the duties of religion. It was elo- present stoppage ; and Ll am willing, for the gen 
quent too srom association. Iam not a Catholic, eral satisfaction, to assign my reasons. ‘The truth 
but must confess, that the golden days of catholic jis, that I am tired of ticking.”” Upon hearing this. 











She dial could scarcely keep its countenance 
during this harangue; but resuming its gravity, 
thus replied ; 

“Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished 
that such a useful, industrious persen as yourseif, 
should have been overcome by this sudden action 
It is true you have done a great deal of work in 
your time; so have we all, and are likely to do; 
which, although it may fatigue us to think of, the 
question is, whether it will fatigue us to de. Would 


,you now do me the favour to give about a half a 


Jozen strokes, to illustrate my argument ?” 

The perdulum complied, and ticked six times at 
its usual pace. ‘Now,’ resumed the din}, ‘*may I 
be allowed to inquire, if that exertion was at all 
fatiguing or disagreeable to you?” 

*Not in the least,” replied the pendulum, it is 
not of six strokes that 1 complain, nor of sixty, but 
of mallions.” 

“Very good,” replied the dial; “but recollect 
that though you may think of a million strokes in 
an instant, you are required to execute but one; 
and that, however often you may hereafter have 
fo swing, a moment will always be given you to 
swing in.” 

“'lhat consideration staggers me, I confess,” 
said the pendulum. Then | hope,” resumed the 
dial-plate “we shall all immediately return to our 
duty; for the maids will lie in bed till noon, if we 
stand idling thus.” : 


y] 


Upon this, the weights, who had never been ac- 
cused of light conduct, used all their influence in 
urging him to preceed ; when as with one consent, 
the wheels began to turn, the hands began to move, 
the pendulum began to swing, and, to its credit, 
ticked as loud as ever; while a red beam of the 
rising sun that streamed through a hole in the 
kitchen, shining full upon the dial-plate, it bright- 
ened up as if nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, upon looking at the clock, he declared 
that his watch had gained half au hour in the night. 
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